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OUR  OBJECT. 

Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  tbe  vocation  of 
teaching,  ve  have  bad  tbe  opportunity  of  frequently  'witness¬ 
ing  many  errors  on  tbe  part  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils, 
which  we  desired  could  be  corrected.  AYe  have  repeatedly 
observed  qualities  in  children  that  were  deserving  of  all  en¬ 
couragement,  permitted  to  become  dormant  for  want  of  proper 
culture  and  incentives  to  activity.  AYe  have  seen  parents, 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a  child’s  education,  or 
from  lack  of  interest,  completely  ruin  a  child  of  the  greatest 
promise. 

AYe  have  seen  teachers,  who  not  having  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  entirely  destroy  the  only  good 
traits  that  were  perceptible  in  the  scholar.  Having  thus  for 
years  been  an  observer  of  these  facts ;  as  well  as,  frequently 
chagrined  by  the  hindrance  placed  in  our  way,  preventing 
us  from  making  that  progress  with  our  pupils  which  we  have 
desired ;  we  have  been  led  to  ask  ourselves  the  questions :  Can 
we  do  anything  that  will  overcome  these  difficulties  ?  Can  we 
not  place  these  errors  in  such  light  as  to  convince  parents 
and  tea’chers  of  their  mistaken  course  ? 

AYe  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  few  pages  monthly, 
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devoted  to  this  subject,  will  be  well  received  by  parents  who 
desire  the  practical  education  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

We  will  discuss  only  that  which  will  interest  the  parent, 
teacher,  and  pupil. 

Aiming  at  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical.  We 
will  labor  to  do  good,  trusting  that  our  motives  may,  in  a 
measure,  make  amends  for  the  defects  that  may  otherwise  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  journal. 


SELECTING  SCHOOLS. 

Various  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  school.  Among  these,  the  school-room  stands 
prominent.  This  should  be  a  large  airy  room,  well  ventilated, 
and  properly  lighted. 

The  room,  with  many  persons,  is  a  matter  of  trifling  consi¬ 
deration  ;  in  fact,  many  parents  enter  their  sons  and  daughters 
into  schools,  the  rooms  of  which  they  never  see,  neither  before 
nor  after  they  are  matriculated.  The  idea  never  enters  their 
minds,  that  if  the  health  of  the  child  is  ruined  by  the  inhala¬ 
tion  of  impure  air,  which  is  always  found  in  rooms  poorly 
ventilated,  their  intellectual  education  is  of  but  little  pleasure 
to  them  in  after  life. 

A  room  used  for  school  purposes  should  be  so  ventilated  that 
there  will  be  a  constant  change  of  pure  air  for  the  impure. 
There  is  nothing,  that  will  so  quickly  benumb  the  mind  of  a 
person  as  vitiated  air ;  or  the  inhaling  of  exhaled  air.  How 
offensive  is  the  odor  of  a  room  containing  a  large  number  of 
persons  ;  and  which  has  been  kept  closed.  We  all  are  familiar 
with  the  sickening  smell  of  a  poorly  ventilated  chamber,  after 
having  been  used  by  one  or  two  persons 'during  the  night. 

A  school-room  containing  from  twenty  to  sixty  pupils  and 
more,  as  is  often  the  case,  cannot  contain  very  pure  air  after 
being  used  for  several  hours,  unless  properly  ventilated.  The 
injury  a  child  receives  by  thus  inhaling  a  poisonous  gas  is  very 
great ;  and  in  future  years  will  suffer  from  the  effects.  A  child 
in  the  formation  period  of  its  body,  should  especially  have  an 
abundance  of  unadulterated — pure  air. 
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In  a  few  years  the  health  of  the  grown  boy  or  girl  is  found 
to  be  impaired;  various  causes  are  assigned;  but  too  frequently 
we  fear  it  could  be  traced  back  to  the  improperly  ventilated 
school-room  and  bed-chamber ;  where  they  first  inhaled  im¬ 
pure  air ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  diseased  body.  W e 
copy  the  following  from  an  excellent  work  on  Sleep,”  by  Dr. 
Hall,  of  New  York,  written  by  A  Mechanic”  in  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

“  Those  who  have  made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  quantity  of  pure  air  required  per  minute  for 
each  individual,  vary  in  their  conclusions.  They  publish  from 
three  to  ten  cubic  feet,  but  when  physiological  facts  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  lungs,  health  of  persons,  and  various  circum¬ 
stances  are  considered,  we  concede  the  accuracy  of  the  amount. 

^‘We  learn  by  science  that  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  long 
permit  the  enjoyment  of  health  where  pure  air  is  not;  and  also 
when  health  is  lost  there  can  be  no  possible  recovery  of  it  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  pure  air.  When  we  breathe,  although  the  air 
of  the  lungs  is  on  one  side  of  the  membrane  and  the  blood  on 
the  other,  a  reciprocal  action  takes  place  between  them.  The 
blood  receives  through  the  membrane  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  air  receives  from  the  blood  carbonic  gas 
and  watery  vapor.  The  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  thus  exchanged  is  said  to  be  equal — that  is,  pure  air  taken 
into  the  lungs  is  expelled  with  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  an  equal  amount  of  oxygen  has  been  taken 
from  it  by  the  blood. 

“  It  appears  that  a  middle-sized  man,  aged  about  thirty-eight 
years,  and  whose  pulse  is  seventy  on  an  average,  gives  off  three 
hundred  and  two  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  his 
lungs  in  eleven  minutes,  and  supposing  the  production  uniform 
for  twenty-four  hours,  the  total  quantity  in  that  period  would 
be  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  cubic 
inches  (agreeing  almost  exactly  with  Dr.  Thompson’s  esti¬ 
mate),  weighing  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  grains,  the  carbonic  acid  in  which  is  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  grains,  or  rather  more  than  eleven 
ounces  troy.  The  oxygen  consumed  in  the  same  time  will  be 
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equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  (See  Respiration, 
under  Physiology,  in  the  Uncyclopoedia  Britannica.) 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  pure  air  once 
breathed  contains  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
that  the  same  air  by  continued  respirations  would  not  take 
more  than  ten  per  cent.  Hence  the  necessity  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  of  breathing  air  but  once  as  it  enters  and 
departs  from  the  room.  Proper  ventilation  permits  the  air  to 
pass  away  after  having  been  once  breathed,  for  in  respiration 
the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  being  warmed  ascends,  and  is 
not  where.it  may  be  received  by  their  next  expansion.  But 
if  by  insufficient  ventilation  air  is  breathed  more  than  once,  it 
gives  less  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  takes  less  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapor  from  it  than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  The  efficacious  action  of  the  blood  ceases  because  of 
the  deleterious  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  air.  Carbonic  acid  gas  has  a  little  more  specific  gravity 
than  atmospheric  air,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  when 
in  a  current  of  air  it  is  carried  upward,  or  where  there  is  no 
current,  it  tends  downwards. 

Because  of  bad  ventilation,  children  in  school  may  dread 
their  task.  For  want  of  pure  air  their  digestion  is  impeded. 
They  then  feel  as  if  a  heavy  burden  was  upon  them.  If  they 
try  to  learn  they  never  succeed.  If  they  succeed  in  commit¬ 
ting  a  paragraph  to  memory,  it  is  soon  forgotten.  Being  ig¬ 
norant  of  themselves  and  the  causes  of  their  maladies,  they 
judge  themselves  incapacitated  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

“It  is  from  the  same  causes,  very  frequently,  that  reli¬ 
gious  congregations  have  many  members  who  spend  in  church 
an  hour  of  sleepy  thoughtlessness,  and  return  home  without 
being  able  to  tell  the  points  of  the  speaker’s  discourse,  though 
they  had  been  where  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing  sermons  was  preached.  It  is  doubtless  because  of  bad  ven¬ 
tilation  that  the  power  of  the  advocate  of  the  Gospel  in  tke 
pulpit  is  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.” 

Now  can  parents  doubt  the  necessity  of  securing  a  well- 
ventilated  room  in  which  to  educate  their  children  ? 

Parents  must  leave  the  cities  in  the  summer  to  secure  the 
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pure  country  air  for  their  children.  And  thousands  of  dollars 
are  yearly  spent  for  this  very  purpose ;  and  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose  it  is ;  hut  day  after  day,  the  same  children  are  required 
to  sit  and  inhale  the  impure  air  of  a  poorly  ventilated  school¬ 
room.  Thus,  at  least,  five  hours  pass  avay  of  the  twenty-four 
of  the  day.  Then  eight  more  are  spent  in  a  tightly  closed 
bed-chamber ;  and  the  remaining  eleven,  in  many  cases, 
are  spent  in  stuffing  the  system  with  all  sorts  of  unhealthy, 
hastily  and  only  half-masticated  food  ;  and  finding  amusement 
in  the  nursery  with  three  or  four  playmates,  the  windows  all 
closed,  no  ventilation  permitted  for  fear  “  the  children  might 
take  cold;”  and  ^ffif  they  are  left  out  of  doors  into  the  fresh 
air,  they  may  get  into  mischief.” 

All  this  is  wrong.  Your  children  need  more  fresh  air  ;  better 
ventilated  rooms ;  more  out-door  exercise.  Again,  the  school¬ 
room  must  be  properly  lighted ;  the  pupil  should  he  seated  in 
such  a  position  that  the  light  will  not  affect  the  eyes  ;  the  desks 
of  a  proper  height ;  the  seat  also  such,  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  boy,  and  not  so  high  that  the  feet  will  be  left 
dangling  in  the  air  five  or  six  inches  above  the  floor. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  should  claim  the  attention 
of  parents ;  but  we  have  not  the  space  in  this  number  of  our 
journal  to  enumerate  them.  Everything  in  a  school-room 
should  aid  in  making  it  a  cheerful  place.  Neatness,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  uniformity,  &c.  &c.,  all  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  pupil 
feel  more  like  studying,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  cultivate 
like  results  on  their  part. 


THE  TEACHER. 

A  SUITABLE  room  being  secured,  the  next  is  the  selection 
of  the  teacher.  Now,  some  may  say  first  select  the  teacher  and 
then  the  room.  We  differ,  because  we  consider  health  a  great 
possession ;  and  sooner  than  have  one  of  your  poor,  weak, 
sickly-looking  specimens  of  humanity,  with  a  nicely  cultivated 
mind,  to  be  tortured  in  a  diseased  casement ;  but,  who  is  afraid 
of  a  breath  of  air,  for  fear  of  being  blown  over;  we  had  rather 
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have  the  hale,  hearty,  happy  laboring  man,  who,  although  not 
possessed  of  as  much  intellectual  culture,  is  by  far  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  home  happy,  and  to  adorn  society  with  cheerful 
and  contented  smiles,  than  he,  who  with  a  diseased  body  and  a 
cultured  mind,  is  not  able  to  be  anything  more  at  home  than  a 
miserably  discontented  and  fretful  father,  or  a  grumbling,  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  ever  pitiful  object  of  society. 

Give  us  first  the  healthy  body  ;  blood  unalloyed  with  impure 
inhalation ;  the  bright,  active  mind ;  and  then  we  are  ready  to 
look  about  for  some  person  to  take  control  of  the  infant  man; 
and  lead  him  on  in  his  intellectual  career. 

The  person  to  take  a  healthy  child,  and  have  the  charge  of  its 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training ;  should  be  one  who 
certainly  is  possessed  of  at  least  a  few  traits  of  character, 
which  'peculiarly  and  naturally  fit  him  for  the  charge. 

Does  he  not  understand  the  necessity  and  great  importance 
of  physical  education  ?  Then  he  is  likely  to  injure  and 
perhaps  ruin  your  child’s  health.  Does  he  look  upon  intellec¬ 
tual  training  as  the  only,  and  tvhole  duty  of  a  teacher  ?  Then 
the  moral  education  of  your  child  is  likely  to  be  neglected. 
What  is  his  object  in  teaching  school  ?  Money.  Then  money 
is  likely  to  buy  his  time  for  a  favored  few,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  who  are  not  prepared  nor  able  to  offer  a  bribe.  Is 
teaching  his  choice  profession  ?  It  is,  so  long  as  nothing 
promises  to  pay  better.  Then  his  mind  will  not  be  settled ; 
his  whole  soul  is  not  enlisted  in  the  wmrk. 

These  and  many  other  ideas  present  themselves  to  our 
minds,  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  parents  entering  their 
children  into  a  school,  where  they  expect  them  to  be  fitted 
for  the  more  active  and  later  duties  of  life.  But  do  parents, 
as  a  general  rule,  give  these  matters  their  attention?  We 
very  much  fear  that  nine-tenths  never  take  anything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  save  the  dollars  and  cents.  What  do  you  charge  ?  is 
the  question  almost  universally  asked ;  not.  How  do  you  teach  ? 
What  are  your  views  ?  or.  What  is  your  method  of  discipline  ? 

There  are  many  parents  who  will  send  their  children,  if  the 
prices  are  only  very  low.  They  look  upon  education  as  a 
thing  very  nice  to  have,  if  it  only  don’t  cost  any  money ;  but 
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here  is  the  difficulty.  A  good  teacher  should  have  a  good 
price.  It  requires  much  time  and  hard  labor  to  become  an 
efficient  teacher ;  and  the  pupil  vrill  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
years  of  experience  and  hard  study.  Shall  a  man  he  expected 
to  do  all  this  for  the  mere  paltry  sum  of  a  few  dollars  a  year  ? 
Shall  he  he  harassed  day  after  day  because  his  purse-strings 
are  drawn  so  tightly,  and  when  opened  contain  no  means  of 
support  ?  1^0 ;  a  good  teacher  is  deserving  of  good  pay. 

But  here  is  the  question  :  How  to  determine  what  constitutes 
a  good  teaclier  ? 

A  teacher  should  he  a  good  disciplinarian.  There  are  a 
great  many  teachers  who  have  the  gift  of  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  so  well,  as  to  reduce  everything  they  teach  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  most  youthful  member  of  his  class,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  the  most  miserable  disciplinarians 
living.  They  are  unable  to  control  the  smallest  class  of  a 
school.  Such  men  should  never  think  of  undertaking  the 
government  of  a  school.  They  may  do  very  well  as  assistants, 
but  not  as  Principals. 

In  order  to  he  a  good  disciplinarian,  a  teacher  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This,  unfortunately, 
very  few  teachers  have ;  and  very  many  make  no  effort  to 
acquire  it.  IVithout  this  highly  important  acquisition,  the 
teacher  must  expect  to  control  his  pupils  by  certain  fixed 
rules.  This  is  impossible.  ISo  two  hoys  are  alike  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  cbnsequently  no  two  boys  can  be  governed  by  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  system. 

A  large  number  of  pupils  can  be  kept  under  control  by  one 
system  of  government  if  severe;  but  they  will  be  in  constant 
fear.  No  plan  can  be  adopted  outside  of  that  dictated  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  pupil,  but  what  embarrasses  • 
the  mind  of  the  child. 

How,  if  a  child  does  not  love  his  school  and  teacher  and 
has  no  desire  to  learn,  there  is  certainly  something  wrong 
somewhere.  And  where  the  child  has  received  the  proper 
“home  discipline,”  we  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  fault  lies  with  the  teacher.  We  believe  there  is  as 
much  wrong-doing,  as  a  general  thing,  on  the  part  of  the 
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teacher  as  of  the  pupil.  We  have  learned  from  actual  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  most  obstinate  hoys  are  susceptible  of  kind 
treatment ;  that  they  will  reason,  if  properly  appealed  to. 
They  frequently  thoughtlessly  forget  their  promises  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves  properly,  yet  if  occasionally  reminded,  they 
by  degrees  are  influenced  by  kind  motives  to  discontinue  bad 
habits  and  form  new  ones. 

It  oftentimes  requires  much  patience  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher ;  he  must  remember  his  work  is  not  only  to  im¬ 
part  ^‘book  knowledge,”  but  that  the  moral  ^iharacter  is 
just  as  much  to  be  formed  by  his  directions  as  the  disciplining 
of  the  mind.  The  teacher  who  cares  nothing  about  the  moral 
character  of  the  child,  is  not  fit  to  enter  a  school-room. 

Hence,  a  teacher  should  be  a  man  of  piety,  a  man  of  prayer. 
He  should  never  enter  the  school-room  without  seeking  that 
direction  of  mind  which  alone  can  be  obtained  by  importunate 
prayer. 

The  teacher  who  has  no  trust  in  God ;  but  looks  to  himself 
as  being  alone  able  to  control  and  educate  a  school  of  boys  or 
girls,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  prosper.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  who  will  take  exceptions  to  these  views,  and  who  aver 
that  they  have  seen  good  teachers,  who  were  not  men  of  piety. 
We  grant  the  assertion ;  there  are  a  great  many  good  teachers 
who  give  themselves  no  concern  whatever  about  religion ;  but 
who  will  assert  that  these  men  are  fully  prepared  to  fulfil  the 
WHOLE  duty  of  a  teacher  ? 

Is  not  the  moral  education  as  important  as  the  intellectual  ? 
What  becomes  of  men  educated  without  regard  to  morality  ? 
Are  they  men  in  whom  we  can  rely  ?  Do  we  trust  them  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  high  importance,  as  we  do  the  man  of  piety  ?  Are  they 
not  the  men  who  are  always  at  the  head  of  bribing  schemes  ? 
Are  they  not  the  men  who  require  that  their  doings  should  be 
searched  into  ?  Are  they  not  the  men  who  for  money  or 
honor  would  betray  their  country,  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  human  beings?  We  believe  they  are  the  very 
men.  We  cannot  expect  anything  more  of  them,  than  that 
which  will  satisfy  their  personal  ambition,  even  though  hu¬ 
manity  at  large  is  made  to  suffer  thereby. 
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There  are  many  advantages  vhich  a  Christian  teacher  pos¬ 
sesses  over  one  who  is  not  such.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  more 
likely  to  have  control  of  his  passions.  A  praying  man  is  not  the 
man  who  is  likely  to  be  carried  away  in  a  fit  of  anger,  to  do 
•  that  which  is  wrong  to  his  pupil ;  he  will  ever  he  mindful  of 
the  had  example,  as  well  as  the  sin  of  such  a  weakness,  in  the 
presence  of  a  room  full  of  pupils. 

Secondly.  The  influence  of  a  Christian  teacher  is  greater 
over  a  school  than  that  of  a  worldly-minded  man.  Boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as,  men  and  women  have  respect  unto  good  men  ; 
and  well  they  should  have.  They  can  always  feel  sure  of 
such  examples,  and  instructions,  as  will  have  a  moral  benefit. 

What  is  a  more  pitiful  sight  than  to  witness  a  man  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  become  enraged ;  to  allow 
his  passions  so  far  to  control  him  as  to  lose  that  kindness  of 
disposition,  which  is  so  essential  in  a  school-room. 

Ho  one  is  so  unfit  for  the  position  of  a  teacher  as  the  man 
who  is  easily  irritated ;  and  who,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  commences 
his  unkind  threats  and  unfeeling  words.  Ho  wonder  children 
do  not  like  a  “  cross  teacher.”  We  never  liked  them  ourselves, 
nor  do  we  think  we  ever  shall.  Parents,  avoid  sending  your 
children  to  a  passionate  teacher.  In  a  moment  he  may  do 
more  injury  to  your  child  than  a  lifetime  can  replace.  He 
may  be  all  you  desire  when  not  irritated  ;  but  once  excited,  he 
loses  his  self-control,  and  says,  and  feels,  and  probably  does 
that  which  no  sane  teacher  ought  to  do, — strihes  the  child. 

Again,  a  pupil  naturally  loses  all  respect  for  such  a  pre¬ 
ceptor.  The  child  soon  feels  that  he  is  not  his  best  friend, 
and  by  degrees  he  inhales  a  portion  of  his  irritability,  and  we 
soon  have  the  too  frequent  “  stubborn  boy,”  or  ‘‘  stubborn  girl,” 
and  when  once  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  at  ‘‘loggerheads,” 
we  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  all  the  good  your  child  will 
receive  at  that  school. 

When  once  a  boy  finds  out  the  fact  that  his  teacher  is  easily 
irritated,  and  says  to  him  things  that  the  boy  feels  to  be  un¬ 
kind,  he  soon  becomes  tempted  to  tantalize  him,  for  “  the  fun 
of  the  thing.”  And  the  boy  feeling  his  right  to  become 
angry  as  valid  as  that  of  his  teacher,  they  both  commence  to 
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show  ‘Hheir  spunk;”  and  now  we  have  the  interesting  sight 
of  “head  shaking,”  violent  threatening,  &c.  &c.  The  teacher 
has  confidence  in  his  strength  to  overcome  the  hoy’s  obstinacy ; 
and  the  boy  (natural  to  Young  America),  assures  him  that  he 
certainly  will  be  sure  of  finding  his  equal.  His  “  father  don’t  * 
allow  the  teacher  to  strike  him  he  will  “  secede”  unless  he 
can  have  his  own  way. 

Now  what  will  settle  this  difiiculty  ?  The  rod  ?  No,  it  will 
make  it  worse.  Scolding  ?  Our  experience  is,  the  more  you 
scold  the  worse  matters  become,  as  too  many  husbands  know 
by  sad  experience,  that  “  the  more  the  wife  scolds,  the  more 
smoky  the  house  becomes.” 

Nothing  will  cure  that  boy  or  girl  but  an  example  and  prac¬ 
tice^  with  kind  persuasion,  of  what  you  wish  him  or  her  to  be. 

Parents,  are  not  these  facts,  that  your  own  experience  has 
proven  ?  Are  your  children  worse  when  you  are  kind  to 
them  ?  Are  they  better  and  more  willing  to  serve  you  when 
you  scold  them,  flog  them,  or  half  starve  them  ?  Is  it  not 
your  own  experience  that  “love  begets  love”  in  the  family 
circle  ? 

Why  is  it  that  we  all  love  our  mothers  so  dearly  ?  Why  do 
the  children  go  to  mother  when  they  wish  anything  ?  It  is 
because  mother  is  more  kind ;  she  is  sooner  touched  with  their 
persuasions  ;  she  yields  through  love  ;  and  who  in  turn  does  not 
love  her  all  the  better  ?  although  out  of  her  devotedness,  she, 
no  doubt,  oftentimes  does  that  which  may  not  be  altogether 
for  our  good. 

No ;  it  is  the  principle  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  that  will  make  the  kind  boy.  The  most  kindly  dis- 
positioned  child  to  be  found,  in  one  month,  can  and  will  be 
made  a  self-willed  and  obstinate  pupil,  if  his  teacher  daily  sets 
him  the  practical  example. 

A  teacher  should  be  possessed  of  a  peculiar  aptness  to  im¬ 
part  instruction.  Many  persons  think  that  every  learned 
man  would  make  an  excellent  teacher,  when  it  often  happens 
that  they  make  the  worst ;  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
the  faculty  of  illustrating  or  simplifying  the  lesson,  so  as  to  be 
comprehended  by  a  youth. 
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There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  discourage  a  pupil,  than  to  be 
compelled  to  sit  by  the  hour  under  the  tuition  of  one,  ■who  has 
no  ability  to  make  anything  understood  -which  he  attempts  to 
teach. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  important  considerations  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  parents,  who  desire  their  sons 
to  enter  school  for  the  purpose  of  being  benefited  thereby, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  We  have  not  near  done 
the  subject.  We  will  finish  in  a  future  number,  as  space  will 
^lot  admit  of  a  further  discussion  in  the  present.  We  will  only 
add,  that  in  connection  with  the  above,  a  teacher  should  be 
a  man  punctual  to  all  Ms  engagements ;  neat  and  cleanly 
in  Ms  dress  and  person  ;  temperate  in  all  Ms  habits ;  in  short,  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


THE  GYMNASIUM. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  body ; 
many  persons  think  the  time  is  wasted  while  taking  exercise. 
Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  child  than  regular  daily  ex¬ 
ercise. 

In  cities,  the  gymnasium  is  absolutely  indispensable.  But 
here  caution  must  be  exercised.  We  do  not  mean  a  small  room 
with ‘but  little  light  and  less  pure  air  ;  but  a  large  room,  well 
ventilated,  where  the  sun  can  enter ;  and  in  it,  the  full  com¬ 
plement  of  apparatus  necessary  to  exercise  every  muscle  of 
the  body ;  a  limited  number  to  be  admitted  at  one  time ;  and 
these  to  he  accompanied  by  a  competent  instructor.  Never  ex¬ 
ercise  in  a  room  crowded  with  boys,  who  are  running  to  and 
fro,  raising  dust ;  and  the  air  of  which  will  soon  become  contami¬ 
nated.  We  have  seen  from  twenty  to  thirty  boys  daily  exer¬ 
cising  in  a  gymnasium,  which  was  so  filled  with  dust  that  we 
could  scarcely  breathe,  and  in  five  minutes  our  clothes  were 
completely  covered;  at  the  same  time  a  professed  teacher 
standing  by,  and  yet  apparently  unconscious  of  the  injury  the 
pupils  were  receiving. 

Parents  are  wrong  in  their  views  as  to  who  is  the  efficient 
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teacher  of  a  gymnasium.  Not  always  the  strong  man,  or  the 
man  "who  can  perform  the  most  nimbly  the  various  figures  to 
be  practised.  It  is  the  man  who  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  human  system  adapts  the  exercise  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  body.  The  use  and  abuse  of  every 
movement  should  be  carefully  explained  to  the  child,  and  great 
caution  used  at  the  commencement  that  the  exercise  be  not  too 
violent  nor  too  long. 

The  great  lesson  is  moderation.  Too  many  aim  at  lifting 
the  heaviest  weight,  or  performing  the  most  dangerous  feat,  as 
though  these  were  the  proper  methods  of  taking  gymnastic 
exercises ;  on  the  contrary,  these  are  the  very  efforts  that  in¬ 
jure  the  muscles.  The  muscle,  like  the  mind,  must  have  easy 
lessons  at  first,  and  these,  with  a  judicious  teacher,  will  always 
prove  beneficial. 


HOURS  m  SCHOOL. 

How  many  hours  should  children  spend  in  school  ?  This 
depends  of  course  upon  the  age  of  the  child.  It  should  never 
exceed  five  hours  at  any  age.  Small  children  should  not  be 
confined  more  than  two  hours  at  any  one  time.  The  idea  that 
some  parents  have  of  accomplishing  a  great  good  by  keeping 
them  in  the  school-room  instead  of  the  open  air,  ‘‘  for  fear  of 
mischief,”  is  simply  preposterous. 

There  are  fathers  and  mothers  living  at  the  present  time, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  good  books,  lectures,  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  upon  the  subjects  of  health  and  education, 
who  would  be  willing  to  confine  their  children  six,  seven,  and 
eight  hours  every  day,  merely  to  keep  them  from  the  street, 
if  they  could  find  a  teacher  to  remain  with  them. 

All  we  have  to  say  of  those  children  is,  that  they  will  never 
make  bright  scholars.  Much  of  their  time  is  lost,  and  they  will 
become  diseased  men  and  women,  w'ho  will  transmit  to  future 
generations  more  constitutional  misery  than  they  will  ever  do 
good. 

A  boy  with  three  hours  close  application  to  study  and  four 
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in  the  open  air,  with  healthful  and  cheerful  exercise,  will  re¬ 
ceive  by  far  greater  mental  and  physical  benefits  than  if  he 
spent  the  whole  seven  in  the  school-room. 

lYe  would  like  to  see  the  father  or  mother,  who  would  be 
willing  to  sit  for  six  hours  daily  at  constant  study  without 
complaining. 

Parents,  be  cautious  how  you  confine  your  small  children. 
If  they  do  get  a  few  bruises  while  romping  in  the  open  air, 
these  will  soon  he  healed;  but  a  diseased  and  crippled  consti¬ 
tution  is  a  lifetime  possession. 


VISITING  SCHOOLS. 

Parents,  have  you  ever  spent  an  hour  in  a  school  w^hile  in 
session  ?  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  the  exercises  of  a 
school  ?  If  you  have  not,  do  not  fail  in  the  future  to  have  an 
hour  set  apart,  weekly  or  monthly,  to  spend  in  the  school-room. 
It  will  he  a  great  incentive  to  your  children ;  it  will  he  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  industrious  teacher. 

By  visiting  school,  parents  are  better  prepared  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  a  teacher  than  otherwise.  It  will  do  away  with 
the  many  complaints  that  idle  and  meddlesome  children  have 
to  make  in  reference  to  their  teacher,  which  have  no  cause  hut 
a  disposition  on  their  part  to  create  disturbance. 

How  many  parents  change  schools  simply  to  please  a  child, 
who  has  taken  upon  itself  to  pronounce  a  teacher  unfit  for  his 
duties.  Wonderful  events  happen  in  the  school-room,  if  we  are 
to  take  the  words  of  disaffected  hoys  and  girls.  Lessons  are 
never  recited  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  have  nothing  to  study. 
Explanations  are  “few  and  far  between.”  All  sorts  of  pupils 
attend  the  school.  Many  scenes  occur  of  a  highly  interesting 
character. 

We  advise  parents  to  go  and  see  these  sights.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  will  most  generally  find  that  the  greatest  interest  will  he 
in  hearing  interesting  lessons  explained  ;  old  topics  brought 
to  mind ;  and  the  deplorable  fact  revealed,  that  their  child  has 
been  coloring  its  reports  to  suit  its  own  idle  propensities. 
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Often  as  the  writer  has  pressed  his  invitations  upon  parents, 
he  does  not  think  that  he  has  received  a  half  dozen  visits  in 
the  same  number  of  years  from  those  who  have  come  specially 
for  that  purpose.  Had  it  been  a  soiree  or  a  hall,  how  readily, 
scores  would  have  attended. 


HOME  AMD  MOTHEE. 

We  all  love  home.  There  is  truly  “no  place  like  home.” 
Home  is  home,  however  poor  and  humble  a  place  it  may  be. 
The  poor  man’s  home  is  just  as  sweet  to  him  as  is  the  home  of 
the  millionaire  ;  still  some  homes  are,  more  home,  than  others. 
In  some  families,  the  love  of  home  is  cultivated  much  more 
than  in  others.  We  love  our  homes  the  more  dearly,  as  we 
enjoy  the  more  real  happiness  there.  This  happiness  is  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  different  members  of  the  family 
circle,  strive  to  make  the  others  contented  and  cheerful. 

The  great  pillars  of  a  good  home  are  the  father  and  mother ; 
without  these,  home  is  soon  deserted.  When  once  the  father 
and  mother  are  gone,  then  the  old  homestead  becomes  the 
habitation  of  some  other  family ;  a  new  arrangement  must  be 
made  ;  and  new  pillars  put  up. 

Each  individual  of  the  family  has  his  own  sphere  in  which 
to  operate.  The  most  prominent  one  of  the  whole  household; 
and  the  one  who  does  most  to  sweeten  the  pleasures  of  home, 
is  the  mother.  She  is  the  one  to  whom  all  go  in  times  of 
trouble.  The  little  child  clings  to  its  mother  in  its  hours  of 
pain  and  distress,  as  the  only  one  who  can  soothe  its  sorrows. 
The  young  man  does  not  feel  at  home  until  the  question : 
“Where  is  mother  ?”  is  satisfactorily  answered.  The  school¬ 
girl  cannot  rest  until  mother  has  been  seen,  and  her  mind  is 
relieved  of  the  many  little  cares  and  incidents  of  the  day, 
which  with  earnestness  she  relates  to  “mother,”  who,  never 
weary  of  hearing  the  prattle  of  the  little  folks,  lends  as  atten¬ 
tive  an  ear  to  her  story,  as  though  great  events  were  pending 
thereon. 

Nor  does  the  father  and  husband  follow  far  behind  the  little 
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folks.  If  mother  is  not  seen  soon  after  entering  his  home,  he 
orders  a  search  to  be  made,  that  the  apparent  vacuum  may  be 
filled  and  his  mind  relieved.  We  know  from  experience;  that 
the  mother  njakes  the  sweetest  part  of  home.  We  have  always 
felt  happy  at  home  if  we  merely  knew  she  was  in  the  house. 
When  absent  there  always  appeared  a  great  void. 

Mothers  are  not  appreciated  until  we  are  deprived  of  their 
presence.  From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest;  the  child  to  the 
father;  there  is  a  confidence  placed  in  a  mother  which  none 
other  of  the  family  can  command.  Does  the  father  have 
trouble  ;  mother  can  know  it  and  no  one  else.  Does  the  child 
feel  itself  wronged  by  a  playmate  ;  the  mother  must  know  its 
troubles.  Does  a  son  or  a  daughter  have  a  secret  of  a  matri¬ 
monial  character ;  the  mother  can  know  it  before  any  one 
else.  Does  any  one  of  the  family  desire  a  favor  of  father ; 
mother  must  know  it  first,  and  often  to  her  is  left  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  duty  of  obtaining  the  wished  for  object.  Is  a  button  to  be 
sewed  on  the  linen  ;  mother  must  do  it.  Does  Susan  want  a 
new  dress’j  mother  must  urge  the  claim  upon  father.  Thus 
it  goes ;  poor  mother  must  have  a  care,  a  duty  to  every  one  of 
the  household. 

But  the  best  of  all  is,  the  certainty  of  a  willing  resjDonse  on 
the  part  of  the  mother.  The  father  may  be  too  busy  to  give  ear 
to  your  requests.  He  may  apparently  give  the  cold  shoulder 
to  everything  you  desire,  but  the  mother  will  always  listen. 
How  often  does  she  plan  a  way  that  the  daughter  can  get  a 
new  dress  ;  the  son  a  new  suit.  How  often  does  she  plan  the 
way  that  the  ‘‘young  people”  can  get  to  the  concert,  to  the 
lecture,  or  other  places  of  amusement,  which  the  father  would 
not  hear  to  until  “mother”  urs^ed  it. 

Of  all  friends,  the  mother  is  the  firmest  and  truest.  She 
never  forgets  our  wants.  In  health  she  guards  against  sick¬ 
ness  ;  in  sickness  an  untiring  nurse.  Be  where  you  may  the 
mother  is  the  one  to  care  for  you,  and  never  to  cease  her 
prayers  in  your  behalf. 

But  with  all  her  care  and  anxiety  in  our  behalf,  how  much 
do  we  neglect  her  happiness.  How  frequently  does  she  get  the 
hasty  answer.  How  many  sons  and  daughters  have  been 
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ruined,  because  they  would  never  listen  to  the  kind  advice  of 
their  mothers. 

Of  all  persons,  sons  and  daughters,  have  respect  unto  your 
mothers.  Boys  and  girls,  do  not  wound  the  heart  of  your  loving 
mother  by  an  unkind  act,  or  a  hasty  and  angry  reply  to  her 
counsels.  When  your  mother  is  gone,  your  pleasures  will  be 
sweetened ;  and  your  recollections  of  having  reciprocated  her 
daily  acts  of  kindness,  will  be  a  source  of  unbounded  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  you. 

- - 

A  WORD  ABOUT  WIVES. 

A  WIFE  is  a  very  important  fixture  about  the  house.  What 
we  poor  husbands  would  do  without  her  we  cannot  say.  A 
kind  and  loving  wife  is  a  great  possession  to  any  man.  But 
we  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  when  we  commenced  that 
would  make  them  think  we  wished  to  flatter  them,  nor  do  we. 
The  word  we  have  to  say  is,  that  we  have  seen  a  great  many 
wives  who  left  undone  the  very  things,  which  would  have 
made  their  husbands  much  happier. 

Let  us  notice  a  few.  Preparing  meals  irregularly .  There 
is  nothing  of  all  the  domestic  affairs  that  is  more  pleasing  to 
a  business  man  than  having  his  meals  regularly.  He  is  thus 
enabled  to  meet  with  promptness,  all  his  engagements  pre¬ 
viously  made,  without  that  annoyance  which  is  consequent 
upon  a  late  breakfast,  or  a  dinner  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
after  time. 

Some  wives  seem  to  have  a  wonderfully  natural  faculty  al¬ 
ways  to  be  very  zV-regular  with  their  meals.  Bridget  always  has 
the  fire  half  out.  Bridget  always  is  more  in  the  way  than  she 
does  good.  Bridget  told  me  there  was  still  ample  time. 
Bridget  did  not  do  as  I  told  her.  I  thought  she  had  the  din¬ 
ner  nearly  cooked,  and  when  I  came  to  see,  behold !  Bridget 
had  her  fire  nearly  out,  and  not  a  thing  ready.  I  don’t  know 
what  I  will  do  with  her ;  she  always  fixes  me  just  this  way. 
Then  why  do  you  trust  her  ?  If  Bridget  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
that  is  an  excellent  reason  why  some  one  else  should  see  to 
the  matter. 
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We  know  of  families  who  are  always  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  behind  time.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  hus¬ 
band  is  always  peevish ;  always  behind  in  his  engagements  ; 
always  in  a  hurry  yet  never  accomplishes  anything ;  becomes 
a  fast  eater,  and  ere  long  is  troubled  with  the  dyspepsia,  and 
Sallie  “  can’t  see  what  is  the  matter  with  her  husband  ;  he 
is  so  different  from  what  he  used  to  be ;  he  never  has  any  time 
to  talk  to  me,  and  he  is  so  very  irritable.” 

Let  ns  suggest  to  Sallie  that  prompt  meals,  ahvays  in  time, 
will  soon  wonderfully  change  matters.  A  meal  late,  only  once 
in  the  week,  may  very  much  embarrass  your  husband.  It  may 
happen  to  be  the  very  time  that  he  has  a  very  important  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  this  is  the  time  that  he  will  the  more  likely 
show  his  irritable  nature. 

How  wonderfully  quick  these  tardy  wives  are  to  notice  a 
few  minutes’  lateness  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  “  You  put  us 
back  so  much  with  our  work.”  “  Bridget  will  never  get  done 
her  washing  if  you  don’t  hurry  up.”  Dinner  has  been  waiting 
this  half  hour.”  “  It  seems  impossible  to  get  things  regular  in 
this  house.”  Can’t  we  have  dinner  a  half  hour  later,  so  as  to 
be  regular  ?”  and  thus  the  complaint  runs.  But  let  the  hus¬ 
band  speak  once  of  the  almost  daily  delays  on  the  part  of  her 
ladyship.”  I  guess  if  you  had  to  work  over  such  a  fire  you 
would  be  glad  to  get  your  meals  at  any  time.”  It  is  very  easy 
to  talk,  but  if  you  had  to  be  in  the  kitchen  a  day,  you  would 
find  cooking  dinners  wasn’t  such  an  easy  task,  when  you  are 
pestered  with  such  a  troublesome  servant  as  I  have.”  Thus 
we  go.  We  will  say  no  more  upon  this  point,  than ;  that  it  is 
due  the  husband,  who  has  the  family  to  provide  for,  that  he 
should  have  his  meals  daily  at  the  minute. 

We  have  seen  families,  on  the  contrary,  who  for  years  have 
their  meals  always  at  the  time.  These  wives  make  good 
mothers ;  they  study  the  interests  of  the  husband ;  and  the 
health  of  the  family.  It  can  he  clone. 

Keeping  herself  slovenly  dressed.  How  annoying  to  bring 
a  friend  home  to  dine,  the  parlor  nice  and  clean;  and  every¬ 
thing  about  the  house  in  its  proper  place,  and  bespeaking  a 
neat,  tidy,  cleanly  wife ;  but  then  the  wife  !  dirty  dress,  dis- 
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bevelled  hair,  and  what  makes  it  worse,  she  attempts  to  apolo¬ 
gize.  We  will  say  no  more.  Wives,  husbands  love  to  see 
their  ‘‘better  half”  neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  with  nicely 
combed  hair. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  that  fantastic  style  of  combing  the 
hair  ;  loading  the  fingers  and  ears  with  rings  ;  wearing  the  best 
dress  of  the  wardrobe  to  dinner  ;  and  affecting  in  every  way  to 
be  too  nice.  Common  sense  will  teach  a  different  course. 

Talking  too  much  about  your  husband's  business.  To  hear 
some  wives  talk,  you  would  think  their  husbands  were  con¬ 
trolling  all  the  business  in  the  country.  They  are  about  to 
buy  twenty  thousand  dollar  houses.  They  think  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  span  of  match  horses.  They  are  remarkably  prompt 
men  in  all  their  engagements.  They  never  allow  a  bill  to 
remain  unpaid  over  night.  They  said  they  were  going  to 
buy  a  splendid  new  set  of  furs.  Yes,  they  are  remarkable 
men.  Did  you  ever  hear  these  wives  when  alone  with  their 
husbands  ?  The  conversation  frequently  runs  thus  :  “  You 
never  have  any  money  when  I  want  it.  Other  men  dress 
their  wives  better  than  you  do.  You  never  go  out  walking 
with  me.  I  am  tired  living  in  this  ugly  street  and  small  house. 
I  have  just  made  up  my  mind  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
Nobody  thanks  me  for  what  I  do,  and  if  I  want  any  trifling 
thing,  then  there  is  ‘  a  note  to  pay.’  You  always  give  more 
attention  to  other  ladies.”  Stop  !  that’s  enough.  We  will  have 
something  to  say  about  husbands  in  our  next  number. 

- - - - - - 

EDMUND  STONE. 

AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  BOYS. 

Edmund  Stone  was  the  son  of  the  gardener  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  in  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  taught 
to  read,  and  at  that  of  eighteen  he  had,  without  assistance, 
made  such  progress  in  mathematical  knowledge  that  he  could 
read  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  evinced  no  ordinary 
talent  and  labor,  as  all  the  scientific  works  of  that  period  were 
written  in  Latin.  As  the  Duke  was  one  day  walking  in  his 
garden,  he  saw  a  copy  of  Newton’s  Principia  lying  on  the 
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grass,  and  called  some  one  near  him  to  take  it  back  to  his  li¬ 
brary.  Young  Stone  modestly  observed  that  the  book  was 
bis  own. 

Yours  !”  replied  the  duke  ;  “  do  you  understand  geometry, 
Latin,  Newton  ?” 

‘‘I  know  a  little  of  them,”  said  the  young  man,  with  an  air 
of  simplicity. 

The  Duke  was  surprised,  and  having  a  taste  for  the  sciences 
himself,  be  entered  into  conversation  with  the  young  mathe¬ 
matician.  He  asked  him  several  questions,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  force,  the  accm'acy,  and  the  candor  of  bis  answers. 

‘‘But  bow,”  said  the  Duke,  “did  you  come  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  those  things  ?” 

Stone  replied  :  “  A  servant  taught  me  ten  years  ago  to  read. 
Does  any  one  need  to  know  more  than  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  in  order  to  learn  anything  else  he  wishes  ?” 

The  Duke’s  curiosity  was  redoubled ;  he  sat  down  gn  the 
bank,  and  requested  a  detail  of  all  his  proceedings. 

“ I  first  learned  to  read,”  said  Stone;  “the  masons  were 
then  at  work  upon  your  house ;  I  went  near  them  one  day, 
and  saw  that  the  architect  used  a  rule  and  compasses,  and  that 
he  made  calculations.  I  inquired  what  was  the  meaning  and 
use  of  those  things,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  science  called 
arithmetic.  I  purchased  a  hook  of  arithmetic  and  learned  it. 
I  was  told  that  there  was  another  science  called  geometry.  I 
bought  the  books  and  learned  geometry.  By  reading,  I  soon 
discovered  that  there  were  many  excellent  hooks  on  arithmetic 
and  geometry  in  Latin.  I  then  bought  a  Latin  dictionary  and 
learned  Latin.  I  understood  also  that  there  were  good  books 
on  those  subjects  also  in  French.  I  bought  a  dictionary  and 
learned  French;  and  this  is  what  I  have  been  able  to  do.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  everything,  provided  ive  hnoiu 
the  letters  of  the  alphahetl 

Edmund  Stone  became  afterwards  F.B.S.  (Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society),  was  the  author  of  a  new  mathematical  dic¬ 
tionary  published  1T26 ;  a  treatise  on  Fluxions  and  Fluents, 
1730;  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  1731 ;  and  a  variety  of  other 
useful  works,  besides  several  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 
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MOTHER. 

“  WiiAT  heart  does  not  thrill  at  the  name  of  mother  ?  She 
who  watched  over  us  in  infancy  and  taught  our  infant  lips  to 
lisp  her  name ;  who  guarded  our  tottering  steps,  hushed  our 
cries,  anticipated  every  wish,  and  soothed  our  childish  sorrows. 
How  well  we  knew  to  whose  arms  to  fly  to  pour  out  our  infant 
griefs.  It  was  she  who  watched  by  our  bedside  in  silent  agony 
when  the  hand  of  disease  was  upon  us,  administering  to  all  our 
wants,  and  breathing  prayers  to  Heaven  for  our  safety.  Alas  ! 
how  few  can  appreciate  the  tender  care  of  a  mother.  Hot  until 
those  lips  are  cold,  and  that  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  do  we 
think  how  often  we  have  caused  her  heart  to  bleed  by  our  wil¬ 
fulness.  Then  do  we  realize  the  amount  of  pain  and  anguish 
w^e  have  caused  her ;  how  often  we  have  received  her  gentle 
reproofs  and  admonitions  with  a  rebellious  spirit.  But,  alas, 
how  often  is  her  parental  fondness  repaid  by  ingratitude,  which, 
in  after  years,  brings  lasting  regrets,  and  then  we  wish  that 
we  had  loved  her  more.” 


GERMAH  AHD  EREHCH. 

The  study  of  these  languages  cannot  be  commenced  too 
soon  under  judicious  preceptors.  A  boy  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  will  learn  either  German  or  French  in  less  time; 
and  with  much  greater  ease  than  an  adult. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  require  pupils  to  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  constantly  during  school  hours ;  giving  explanations  in 
French  or  German  as  the  case  may  be,  and  asking  questions 
similarly.  By  pursuing  this  course  during  the  entire  year, 
they  would,  in  their  scholastic  course,  acquire  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  either  or  both  languages. 

Every  American  boy  should  especially  speak  the  German 
fluently;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  both  German  and  French 
should  not  be  thoroughly  acquired.  All  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  but  little  effort,  beyond  that  given  to  it  during 
the  sessions  of  the  school. 
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There  is  no  better  time  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  than 
while  the  organs  of  articulation  are  forming ;  therefore  parents 
who  desire  their  sons  and  daughters  to  acquire  a  proficiency 
in  the  German  and  French,  should  have  them  begin  as  early 
in  life  as  possible. 


TWENTY-SIX  DIFFERENT  STUDIES. 

A  FEW  years  since,  a  hoy  was  placed  under  our  care  for 
instruction.  He  was  progressing  very  satisfactorily  to  us, 
when  one  morning  his  father  entered  the  room  very  much  ex¬ 
cited  and  displeased,  informing  us  of  his  intention  to  remove 
Matthew. 

We  inquired  for  the  cause;  and  were  informed  that  he  had 
been  placed  under  our  care  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  hut  instead  of  these  he  was  studying  twenty-six 
different  branches.  We  asked  for  an  explanation,  when  he 
showed  us  a  circular  which  we  had  printed;  and  upon  which  the 
course  of  studies  was  classified  and  the  various  branches  named, 
from  spelling  to  the  higher  classics  and  mathematics,  amount¬ 
ing  to  twenty-six.  We  tried  hard  to  convince  the  father  of 
his  mistaken  views,  assuring  him  that  his  son  pursued  but  the 
three  studies  he  desired ;  but  our  efforts  were  to  no  purpose  ; 
he  wanted  reading^  writing^  and  arithmetic^  and  no  more.'' 
He  thought  we  had  endeavored  to  teach  his  boy  more  than  he 
could  learn  ivell ;  and  therefore  he  must  leave  the  school. 

We  pitied  the  father’s  ignorance,  and  still  we  admired  his 
tenacity  of  purpose,  to  have  his  boy  study  but  the  three 
branches ;  and  these  well.  He  lacked  common  sense  so  far  as 
to  applying  it  to  the  design  of  classing  the  various  branches 
upon  a  circular ;  but  he  exercised  a  great  deal  of  common  sense 
in  not  wishing  his  son  crowded  with  lessons. 

If  parents  would  absolutely  refuse  to  permit  their  children 
being  burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of  lessons,  the  result  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  pupil.  We  had  an  instance  in 
point  a  few  years  since,  a  boy  ten  years  old.  His  father 
wished  him  to  study  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  and  Etymology  as  morning  lessons,  to  be  prepared 
during  the  evening ;  and  desired  they  all  should  be  recited 
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daily.  We  refused  to  receive  tlie  boy  with  that  understand¬ 
ing.  He  afterwards  entered^  but  we  found  him  unfit  to  study 
one  lesson  daily.  During  the  previous  year,  his  constitution 
had  been  broken  down  by  over  exertion ;  he  had  been  urged 
beyond  his  powers  of  endurance ;  and  like  an  omnibus  horse, 
became  unfit  for  any  duty. 

A  few  studies  well  learned  are  far  more  desirable  than  twice 
the  number  poorly  learned.  The  health  of  the  body  and  mind 
can  be  preserved  by  moderation,  while  by  excess,  both  wdll  be 
ruined. 

Parents  remember  this. 


ABSENCE  FEOM  SCHOOL. 


“Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.” 
Parents  and  pupils  should  bear  this  maxim  in  mind.  Children 
who  are  sent  to  school  four  days,  and  allowed  to  run  the  streets 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  must  never  expect  to  accomplish 
much. 

This  is  one  reason  why  many  of  our  children  dislike  their 
school  so  much.  They  are  behind  the  class ;  they  have  lost 
the  position  they  had.  They  are  unwilling  to  labor  extra 
time,  and  learn  what  the  class  did  during  their  absence ;  and 
consequently,  they  have  a  drudging  work  all  the  while ;  the 
class  to  them  is  a  perfect  torture. 

We  could  give  instances  at  the  present  time,  of  boys  under 
our  own  care,  who,  two  months  since,  were  cheerful  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  but  now  they  are  indisposed  to  labor,  simply  because 
they  are  no  longer  at  the  head  of  their  class ;  they  have  lost  their 
position  and  are  discouraged.  These  same  boys,  to  our  own 
knowledge,  were  permitted  to  remain  from  school  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons. 

Boys  will  learn  more  by  being  regularly  in  their  classes, 
and  no  outside  studying,  than  they  will  by  frequent  absence, 
and  hours  devoted  to  study  away  from  school.  One  lesson 
has  often  been  the  occasion  of  great  discouragement  to  boys. 
Parents,  do  not  permit  your  children  to  absent  themselves 
from  school ;  without  a  very  good  excuse. 
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WHAT  DR.  HALL  SAYS. 

Dr.  Hall,  in  speaking  of  tke  New  York  City  public  schools,  says  : 

To  some  of  the  features  of  the  public  schools  there  are  strong  ob¬ 
jections.  It  is  nothing  short  of  barbarism  to  keep  children  at  study 
from  nine  until  three,  many  of  whom  are  but  four  or  five  years  old. 
This  enormity  is  palliated  somewhat  by  recreations  or  bodily  ac¬ 
tivities  every  forty-five  minutes.  Still  it  would  be  greatly  better  for 
children  under  ten  not  to  be  kept  at  study  longer  than  two  hours  at 
a  time  twice  a  day,  and  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  learn  in  the  intervals 
of  school  time.  Not  only  are  they  kept  in  six  hours  a  day,  but  have 
such  a  variety  and  length  of  lessons  to  learn  at  home,  that  play  or  rest 
is  out  of  the  question,  except  between  three  and  five  o’clock,  when  it 
becomes  too  late  to  be  out  in  winter ;  and  in  these  two  hours  they  have 
to  come  home  and  take  their  dinners,  leaving  in  reality  but  a  single 
hour  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  joyous  out-door  play.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  of  a  winter’s  morning  breakfast  cannot  be  over  sooner 
than  eight  o’clock,  and  at  half  past  eight  they  must  start  for  school, 
at  least  the  conviction  must  force  itself  on  the  mind  that  to  some  chil¬ 
dren,  at  least,  it  is  a  species  of  martyrdom.  The  true  system  is,  let 
the  children  learn  while  they  are  in  school  some  four  hours  a  day ; 
but,  when  out  of  school,  let  not  the  hours  of  glorious  play  be  half 
blighted  by  constant  thought  of  the  unlearned  task.”— Journal 
of  Health. 


NOTICES,  &c. 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health,  published  for  81  a  year,  42  Irving 
Place,  N^w  York,  ought  to  be  read  monthly  by  every  family  in  the 
United  States.  It  contains  a  very  rare  article,  viz..  Common  Sense. 

Lewis’s  New  Gymnastic  and  Boston  Journal  of  Physical 
Culture. — We  have  received  one  number,  and  think  highly  of  it. 
81  a  year.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  Box  12,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Exchanges. — We  will  be  glad  to  make  exchanges  with  such  of 
our  editorial  friends  as  may  feel  disposed  to  favor  us  with  a  copy  of 
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their  publications,  reserving  space  for  notices  of  all  such  as  are  de¬ 
serving  a  place  in  the  family.  Office  of  publication  505  North  Eighth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Magazine  of  Good  News,^’  a  spicy  monthly  journal. — 
Great  improvements  promised  for  the  coming  year.  Enclose  a  Dollar, 
and  address  Rev.  E.  M.  Long,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Book  Notices. — -In  future  we  propose  giving  notices  of  all  new 
publications  that  are  especially  adapted  for  family  and  school  reading. 
Will  publishers  please  remember  this,  and  give  us  timely  notice  of 
what  is  forthcoming. 

“  Pray,  Mrs.  Zabriska,  why  do  you  whip  your  children  so  often 

‘^La,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  do  it  for  their  enlightenment.  I  never 
whipped  them  in  my  life  that  they  didn’t  acknowledge  it  made  them 
smart.” 

Switching.— Boys,”  said  a  village  pedagogue  the  other  day, 

what  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  noise  in  school  ?” 

^Mt  is  Bill  Sykes,  sir,  who  is  all  the  time  imitating  a  locomotive.” 

Come  up  here,  William  ;  if  you  have  turned  into  a  locomotive,  it 
is  time  you  were  switched  off.” 


SPRING  GARDEN  ACADEMY, 


FOR 


N.  E.  corner  Ei^litli  and  Bnttonwood  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

E.  DONLEAVY  LONG,  A.  M., 


Pupils  prepared  for  business  or  college. 

Six  boarding  pupils  can  be  received  into  the  family  of  the  Principal. 
Terms,  One  Hundred  Dollars  per  session  of  Five  Months.  No  extra 
charges,  excepting  for  books  and  stationery. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal. 


